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Translated for this Journal. 


George Sand’'s Account of Chopin. 
[Concluded from p. 195.} 

We conclude the translation of what George 
Sand has said of Chopin in the last chapter of her 
interesting Memoirs, published in la Presse. 

On their return from Majorca, George 
hired apartments in the rue Pigale, composed of 
two pavilions at the bottom of a garden. “ Cho- 
pin,” says the celebrated writer, “installed him- 
self in the rue Tronchet, was 
damp and cold. He recommenced coughing seri- 
ously, and I saw myself compelled to resign my 
office of attendant on the sick, or else pass my 
He, to 
spare me that, came every day to tell me, with a 
sorry figure and a smothered voice, that he was 
marvellously well. He invited himself to dine 
with us, and he went off in the evening shivering 
in his facre. Seeing how he was affected by the 
derangement of our domestic life, I offered to let 
him one of the pavilions, of which I could relin- 
quish to him a part. 


but his lodging 


life in impossible goings and comings. 


He accepted it with joy. 
There he had his apartments, there he received his 
friends, and there he gave his lessons without 
I lived alternately 
at Nohant in the summer, and at Paris in the win- 
ter. . . . Chopin came to pass three or 
four months every year at Nohant. I prolonged 
my stay there pretty well into the winter, and 
then found at Paris my malade ordinaire, as he 
used to call himself, desiring my return, but not 
regretting the country, which he never loved 
longer ion a fortnight and only endured beyond 
that time out of attachment to me. We had 
quitted the pavillions of the rue Pigale, which 
did not please him, to establish ourselves in the 
square d’Orleans, where the kind and active Mar- 
liani had arranged a family life for us. 


annoyingme. . . 


She occu- 
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pied fine apartments between our two. We had 
nothing but a large yard, planted and gravelled, 
always neat, to cross, to bring us together, now at 
her rooms, now at mine, and now at Chopin’s, 
when he was disposed to play to us. 
all together with her at the common expense. 
was a very nice association, economical like all 
associations, and permitted me to see society at 
Mme. Marliani’s, my friends more intimately in 
my own rooms, and to retire to my work when- 
ever I pleased. Chopin rejoiced in thus having 
a fine isolated saloon, where he could go to com- 
But he loved society and did not 
farther than to 


pose or dream. 
avail himself of his sanctuary, 
give some lessons there. It was site at Nohant 
that he created and wrote. . . 

“ Of all the bitternesses which I had no longer to 
endure, but to combat, the suflerings of my malade 
ordinaire were not the least. 

“Chopin always wanted Nohant and never 
could endure Nohant. 
par excellence, not of socivty too official and too 
but of intimate 


He was a man of society 


numerous, society, of salons of 
twenty persons, in the hour when the crowd goes 
off and when the habituds press around the artist 
to snatch from him by amiable importunities his 
purest inspiration. It was only then that he gave 
you all his genius and all his talent. It was then 
too that, after plunging his audience into a deep 
recollection or a mournful sadness, (for his music 
sometimes put atrocious discouragements into 
your soul, especially when he improvised,) all 

a sudden, as if to remove the impression and the 
memory of his sorrow from himself and others, 


he would turn towards a glass, by stealth, arrange 


his hair and his cravat, and show himself sudden- | 


ly transformed into a phlegmatic Englishman, into 
an impertinent old man, into a sentimental and 
ridiculous English lady, into a sordid Jew. They 
were always sad types, however comical they 
might be, but perfectly comprehended and so deli- 
cately rendered that one could not leave off ad- 
miring them. 

“ All these sublime, charming or Dizarres things, 
which he knew how to draw trom himselt,made him 
the soul of select circles, and one literally tore 
oneself away from him, since his noble character, 
his disinterestedness, his pride, his clear self- 
respect, the enemy of all vanity of bad taste, of 
all insolent display, his social reliableness and the 
exquisite delicacies of his savoir-vivre made him 
a friend as serious as he was agreeable. 

“ ‘To snatch Chopin away from so many indul- 
gences, to connect him with a simple, uniform 
and studious life, who had been brought up on thie 
knees of princesses, was to deprive him of what 
enabled him to live ; of a factitious life, to be sure, 
for like a painted woman he laid down his verve 
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and power when he went home in the evening, to 


| give the night to feverishness and want of sleep ; 


We dined | 
It | 


but of a life more short and animated than one 
more retired, within an intimacy restricted to the 
uniform circle of a single family. At Paris, he 
visted several circles every day, or at least he 


| chose each evening from among them a different 


atmosphere to breathe in. He had thus by turns 
some twenty or thirty saloons to intoxicate or 
charm by his presence. 

“ Chopin was not born exclusive in his affec- 
tions; he was so only in relation to those which 
His soul, impressible to all beauty, 
to all grace, to every smile, surrendered itself 
with an unheard of facility and spontaneity. It is 
true that it soon recovered itself ; an unlucky word, 
an equivocal smile disenchanted him even to 
excess. He was passionately in love with three 


he exacted. 


women in the same evening party, and he went 
away all alone, not thinking of either of them, 


leaving them all three each convinced that she 


| 
| 
| 





exclusively had charmed hita. 

“ He was the same in friendship, enthusiastic at 
first sight, soon getting out of conceit with it, con- 
tinually recovering himself, living upon fondnesses 
full of charms for those who were the objects of 
them, and of secret discontents which poisoned 
his dearest affections. 

“ An incident, which he related to me himself, 
proves how little he proportioned what he granted 
of his heart to what he exacted of the same from 
others. 

“ He was deeply smitten by the granddaughter 
of a celebrated master; he thought to demand 
her in marriage at the same time that he was 
pursuing the thought of another marriage of love 
in Poland, his loyalty not being engaged on either 
side, but his fickle soul fluctuating from one pas- 
sion to the other. The young Parisienne received 
him well, and all went on in the best way, when 
one day as he entered her house with another 
musician more celebrated in Paris than he himself 
yet was, she saw fit to offer a chair to the latter 
before she thought of bidding Chopin to be 
He never saw her again, and forthwith 
forgot her. 

“ Tt was not that his soul was impotent or cold. 
So far from that, it was ardent and devoted, only 
not exclusively and constantly towards this or that 
It gave itself up alternately to five or six 


seated. 


person. 
affections which conflicted in him and of which 
each in turn overcame all the others. 

“ fe surely was not made—this extreme type 
of the artist—to live a long time in this world. He 
was devoured here by the dream of an ideal 
which no toleration of philosophy or pity, as the 
world goes, could resist. He never liked to deal 
with human nature. He accepted nothing of 





















































reality; therein lay his vice and his virtue, his 
greatness and his misery. Implacable towards the 
least stain, he had an immense enthusiasm for the 
least light, his exalted imagination going all 
leneths to behold a sun there. 

“Tt was therefore at once sweet and cruel to be 
the object of his preference,for he credited you with 
usury for the slightest clearness, and overwhelmed 
you with his disenchantment at the passing of the 
smallest shadow. 

“Some have supposed that I have portrayed 
his character with great exactness of analysis in 
one of my romances. They have been deceived, 
because they have thought they recognized cer- 
tain traits of his; and, proceeding by this system 
too convenient to be certain, LiszT himself, in a 
“ Life of Chopin”, a little exuberant in style, but 
filled nevertheless with very good things and with 
very beautiful pages, has erred in good faith. 

“T have traced, in the Prince Karol, the char- 
acter of a man determined in his nature, exclu- 
sive in his requirements. 
does not 
She 


Nature 
design like Art, however realistic it may be. 


“Such was not Chopin. 


has caprices, inconsistencies, not real probably, 
but very mysterious. Art does not rectify these 
inconsistencies except because it is too limited to 
render them. 

“Chopin was a résumé of those magnificent 
inconsistencies which God alone can permit him- 
self to create and which have their peculiar logic. 
Ile was modest from principle and gentle by 
habit, but he was imperious by instinct and full 
of a legitimate pride, which was ignorant of itself. 
Hence sufferings, about which he could not reason, 
and which did not fix themselves npon a deter- 
minate object. 

Ile is 


a dreamer, and nothing more ; having no genius, 


* Besides, Prince Karol is not an artist. 
he has not the rights of genius. He is a person- 
age more true than loveable, and _ this is so little 
the portrait of a great artist, that Chopin, in read- 
ing the manuscript every day upon mv desk, 
would not have had the least wish to deceive 
himself there—he so suspicious too ! 

“* And yet afterwards, by reaction, he did ima- 
gine himself meant, I have been told. Enemies 
(1 had such before him, who called themselves his 
friends, as if to exasperate a suffering heart were 
not the same asemurder) enemies made him believe 
that this romance was a revelation of his charac- 
ter. 
weakened: he had forgotten the book; that he 


should not have re-read it ! 


Undoubtedly at that moment his memory was 


* This history was so little ours! Tt was alto- 


gether the reverse. There never were between 
us either the same infatuations, or the same suf 
ferings. Our history, between us, had nothing of 
a romance; its foundation was too simple and too 
serious for us ever to have had occasion for a 
quarrel with one another, or about one another. 
I accepted the whole life of Chopin just as it went 
on outside of my own. TH wing neither his tastes 
nor his ideas, outside of Art, nor his political prin- 
ciples, nor his appreciation of matters of fact, I 


undertook no modification of his being. I re- 


spected his individuality, as I respected that of 


Delacroix and my other friends engaged in a dif- 
ferent path from mine. 

* On another side, Chopin granted me, and I 
may say honored me with a kind of friendship, 
He was 

doubt 


which formed an exception in his life. 


He had no 


always the same for me. 


| 
| 
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few illusions on my account, since he never made 
me redescend in hisesteem. It was that probably 
which made our good harmony endure so long. 

“A stranger to my studies, to my researches, 
and consequently, to my convictions, shut up as 
he was within the Catholic dogma, he said of me, 
like the mother Alicia in the last days of her life: 
Bah! bah! Iam quite sure that she loves God! 

“ We never, then, addressed to each other a 
mutual reproach, except one single time, which 
was, alas! the first time and the last. An affee- 
tion so elevated could only break, and conld not 
accustom itself to combats unworthy of itself. 

“ But if Chopin was with me the personification 
of devotedness, of forethought, of graciousness, 
obligingness and deference, he had not, for all 
that, abjured the asperities of his character to- 
With them, the 
inequalities of his soul, by turns generous and fan- 


wards those that surrounded me. 


tastical, had full career, passing always from fond- 
ness to aversion, and reciprocally. Nothing ap- 
peared, nothing ever has appeared of his interior 
life, of which his chefs-d’@uvre were the mysteri- 
ous and vague expression, but of which his lips 
never betrayed the suffering. At least such was 
his reserve for seven years, that I alone could 
divine them, soothe them and retard their explo- 
sion. 

“ Why did nota continuation of events external 
to us separate us from one another before the 
eighth vear ? 

“My attachment could not have performed 
this miracle of rendering him a little calm and 
happy, without God had consented to it in pre- 
serving in him a little health. Meanwhile he was 
visibly declining, and I no longer knew what 
remedies to employ to combat the increasing irri- 
The death of his friend, Dr. 


Mathuzinski, and then that of his own father, were 


tation of his nerves. 
two terrible blows to him. The Catholic dogma 
throws atrocious terrors over death. Chopin, in- 
stead of dreaming of a better world for those poor 
souls, had only fearful visions, and I was obliged 
to pass many nights in a chamber next to his, 
always ready to get up a hundred times from my 
labor to chase away the spectres ot his sleeping 
or waking dreams. The idea of his own death 
appeared to him escorted by all the superstitious 


Pole, 


lived under the nightmare of legends. Phantoms 


imaginations of Slavonic poesy. <A he 
called to him, embraced him, and instead of seeing 
his father and his friend smile to him in the light 
of faith, he repulsed their fleshless faces from his 
own and wrestled from the grasp of their icy 
hands. 

“He had acquired an antipathy for Nohant- 
Ilis retarn, in spring, intoxicated him for a few 
But as soon as he applied himself’ to 
His 


creations were spontaneous, miraculous. He found 


moments. 


work, everything grew sombre about him. 


them without seeking them, without foreseeing 
them. They came upon his piano, sudden, com- 
plete, sublime ; or they sang themselves in his 
head during a walk. and he hastened to make 
them audible to himself by throwing them upon 
But then commenced the labor, 


It 


was a succession of efforts, irresolutions and im- 


the instrument. 


the most painful at which I was ever present. 


patiences to seize again certain details of the theme 
heard in his mind; what he had concevied as a 
whole all at once, he analyzed too much in wish- 
ing to write it down, and his regret at not recov- 
ering it precisely enough, as he thought, plunged 
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him into a sort of despair. He shut himself up in 
his chamber for whole days, weeping, walking up 
and down, breaking his pens, repeating and 
changing a measure a hundred times, writing it 
and effacing it as often, and recommencing the 
next day with a minute and desperate perse- 
verance. He spent six weeks upon one page, 
only to go back and write it just as he had 
sketched it at the first draught. 

“ For a long time I had influence enough with 
him to make him consent to trust himself to this 
first gush of inspiration. But when he was no 
longer disposed to believe me, he gently re- 
proached me with having spoiled him, and with 
not being sufficiently severe for him. I endea- 
vored to distract his mind, to get him out to ride. 
Sometimes taking out my whole brood in a coun- 
try carriage, I snatched him from this agony in 
spite of himself, I led him to the banks of the 
Creuse, and in the course of two or three days, 
exposed to the sun and rain in frightful roads, 
we arrived, laughing and hungry, at some magni- 
ficent site, where he seemed to revive. He was 
beaten out with the fatigues of the first day, but he 
slept! The last day, he was all reanimated, reju- 
venated upon returning to Nohant, and he found 
the solution of his labor without too much effort; 
but it was not always possible to determine him 
to quit that piano which was much oftener his tor- 
ment than his joy, and by little and little he man- 
ifested ill humor when I disturbed him. I dared 
not insist. Chopin was terrible, and as he al- 
ways contained himself with me, he seemed 
ready to suffocate and die. 

“ My life, always active and cheerful on the 
surface, had become internally more sad _ than 
ever. I despaired at not being able to give to 
others that happiness which I had renounced for- 
ever on my own account; for Thad more than 
one subject of profound chagrin against which I 
Chopin’s friendship had never 
He had enough 
Mine would 


strove to react. 
been a refuge to me in sadness. 
of his own calamities to support. 
have crushed him, so he knew them only vaguely 
and understood them not at all. He would have 
estimated all things from a very different point of 
view from mine. 

“In consequence of the last relapses of the in- 
valid, his spirits had become extremely sombre, 
and Maurice, who had loved him tenderly till 
that time, was suddenly wounded by him in an 
unexpected manner on a futile occasion. They 
embraced a moment after, but the grain of sand 
had fallen into the tranquil lake, and gradually 
the stones fell also one by one. Chopin was often 
irritated without any motives, and sometimes un- 
justly irritated against good intentions. I saw 
the evil growing aggravated and extending itself 
to my other children; rarely to Solange, whom 
Chopin preferred, for the reason that she alone 
had not spoiled him, but to Augustine with a 
frightful bitterness, and to Lambert even, who 
never could imagine why. Augustine, the most 
gentle, the most inoffensive of us all, decidedly, 
was frightened by him. He had at first been so 
good to her; but finally, one day, Maurice, tired 
of being pricked with pins, spoke of quitting the 
place. That could not and ought not to be. Cho- 
pin did not bear my legitimate and necessary in- 
tervention. He drooped his head and declared 
that I no longer loved him. 

“What blasphemy after those eight years of 
maternal devotion! But the poor ruffled heart 
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was not conscious of its delirium. I thought that 
some months passed in retirement and silence 
would cure the wound and render friendship 
calm and memory equitable. But the revolution 
of February arrived, and Paris became for the 
time being odious to a mind incapable of bending 
itself to any disturbance whatsoever in the social 
forms. Free to return into Poland, or certain to be 
tolerated there, he had preferred languishing ten 
years away from his family, whom he adored, to 
the pain of seeing his country transformed and 


demoralized. 

«T saw him again for an instant in March 
1848. I clasped his trembling and icy hand. I 
wanted to speak to him; he escaped. It was my 
turn to say that he no longer loved me. I spared 
him that suffering, and I committed all into the 
hands of Providence and of the future. 

“T was not destined ever to see him again. 
There were bad hearts between us. There were 
also good ones, who knew not what to do. There 
were frivolous ones, who preferred not to meddle 
with delicate affairs. GUTMANN was not there.* 

“JT have been told that he had called for me, 
regretted me, loved me filially to the end. They 
had seen fit to conceal it from me until then. 
They had seen fit to conceal from him, too, that I 
was ready to run to him. They have done well, 
if the emotion of seeing me would have abridged 
his life a single day, or an hour only. I am not 
of those who believe that things settle themselves 
in this world. They only commence it perhaps, 
and certainly they do not finish it. This life here 
below is a veil which suffering and sickness ren- 
der more thick to certain souls, which only lifts 
itself at moments for the most solid organizations, 
and which Death rends asunder for all.” 


te > ~~ ~ 


“God save the King.” 

Several journals have lately asserted that the 
English national anthem, “God save the King,” 
which, as is well known, passes generally as one 
of Hiindel’s productions, was composed by the 
Frenchman, Lully. This assertion is, howéver, 
not so recent as our readers might imagine, for it 
is contained in the Mémoires of Mlle. de Créqui, 
with a string of commentaries and evidence, in- 
tended to prove its truth. The account of the 
matter, incidentally given in the course of a grand 
reception of Louis XIV. in the Chapel of St. Cyr, 
is as follows :— , 

‘One of the most ineffaceable impressions was 
that produced by the voices of all the young 
maidens, who, when the King appeared in his 
tribune, struck up, in unison, a kind of motet, or 
rather national anthem and song of praise, the 
words by Mile. de Brinon, and the music by the 
celebrated Lully. If you should feel any curi- 
osity on the subject, there would be no difficulty 
in procuring the music for you, as a German, of 
the name of Hiindel, obtained possession of it on 
his journey to Paris, and dedicated it, for a cer- 
tain sum, to King George of Hanover, and the 
English have openly adopted it as their national 
anthem.” 

_ This assertion that the English took their 
National Anthem from the French, found great 
favor with the latter, who regarded the matter as 
settled. A Jeuilletoniste of the Indépendence 
Belge has just demonstrated the improbability of 
such a supposition, if only from the fact that the 
character of the musie of “ God save the King” 
is completely different from that of Lully’s com- 
positions. The Belgian author goes on to say 
that this in no way justifies any claims of Hiindel 
upon the English National Anthem. The ad- 








* Gutmann, his most perfect pupil, now a genuine mas- 
ter himself, a noble heart always. He was forced to be 
t dnrin } + 3) “of . ) 

; during the last illness of Chopin, and only re- 
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mirers of that great composer wanted to aseribe 
the music to him at all hazards, but the writer of 
the Indépendence says that it is quite certain 
George the First’s composer never contemplated 
composing any such hymn, and that in his manu- 
scripts, which have been preserved with the 
greatest reverence, there is not the slightest trace 
of it to be found. But all doubt as to the com- 
poser of the English National Anthem is dispelled 
by Mr. Richard Clark, who, in a special pamphlet, 
adduces irrefutable and authentic preofs. The 
composer was—we are not joking—John Bull. 
This person was a well-known composer in En- 
gland. He was born in the year 1563, in the 
county of Somerset, and, having evinced a great 
disposition for the art at an early age, was re- 
ceived, while still very young, as a doctor of 
music at the University of Oxford. He was ap- 
pointed by Queen Elizabeth, royal organist and 
professor at Gresham College. James IL. Eliza- 
beth’s successor, appointed him his private organ- 
ist. It isto this period that we must refer the 
composition of “God save the King,” which John 
Bull composed in celebration of King James’s 
wonderful escape from the famous Gunpowder 
Plot. It isa singular fact that John Bull subse- 
quently left Fngland for the purpose of seeking 
his fortune in foreign lands. Hitherto, it was 
never known what became of him. ‘This gap, 
has, however, been now filled up by the feuille- 
toniste of the Belgian paper, who proves, from the 
archives of the Cathedral at Antwerp, that John 
Bull went to that city in 1617, was made organist 
to the Cathedral, and died at Antwerp in the year 
1628.—Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 
a _— > —_____—_—— 
[From the London Musical World.] 
Costa's Oratorio. 

The great “event” of the Birmingham Festival 
has taken place, and judgment has been pro- 
nounced on Eli. As everybody anticipated, the 
success of Mr. Costa’s new oratorio yesterday was 
almost unprecedented. I do not remember to 


have witnessed such a demonstration in favor of 


any individual connected with the artistie world 
since the Jenny Lind nights or Macready’s last 
performances. The enthusiasm displayed in 1846, 
when E/ijah was first produced here, was at least 
equalled, and Mr. Costa has been plaved on a 
pedestal about half-an-inch higher than Mendels- 
sohn, by the people of Birmingham, the committee 
of the Birmingham Festival, and the dignitaries 
of the Sacred Harmonie Society. Chacun a son 
gott. Mr. Costa has cause to be proud of his 
success, and I only hope it may not turn his brain. 
Something akin to the exhibition of yesterday 
occurred at the Olympic some years ago, when 
Mr. Brooke made his first appearance in London. 
The audience went frantic, and, with some excep- 
tions, pronounced him the successor of Edmund 
Kean. To say the least, they had better have 
waited. It is ill to swallow one’s own words. 
The public had to swallow theirs, nevertheless. 
Mr. Brooke is now, by universal assent, placed 
among third-rate actors. Ido not compare Mr. 
Costa with Mr. Brooke—Heaven forbid! But 
surely the extravagant praises lavished upon Ei 
may, by a stretch of imagination, be compared to 
those formerly bestowed on Mr. Brooke. It is 
easier, however, to account for the favor shown to 
Mr. Costa, who has done a great deal for the 
Birmingham Festival by his talents and energy. 
An important work from his pen was, therefore, 
entitled to consideration, although attempting 
something out of his line, and although his ante- 
cedents counted for little. The Birmingham folk, 
nowever, detected indications of genius in Mr. 
Costa, or they would never have invited him to 
compose an oratorio—the most difficult of all tasks 
for a musician—and Mr. Costa must have agreed 
with the people of Birmingham, or he would not 
have accepted the invitation. That Mr. Costa 
applied himself heart and soul to his task I have 
not the least doubt, nor that he has done his best. 
And this is his chief praise. He has labored 
conscientiously, and given the world the result of 
his labor. What that may be is a distinct ques- 
tion. 

gut how to describe a de 
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baffles description! Words might be found to 
afford some idea of the reception accorded to Mr. 
Costa on his entrance into the orchestra; but, for 
the end, the tongue can find no language. How 
vociferous were the cheers, and how long they 
endured, must be left to the reader’s imagination. 
No wonder Mr. Costa was overpowered by emo- 
tion—he must else have been made of granite. 
The excitement would have disturbed the equa- 
nimity of one of even sterner mould. When all 
was finished, four ladies of the chorus were de- 
puted to demand from Mr. Costa the gloves he 
wore in conducting Eli, as a memento. The 
gloves were granted, the ladies in question cut 
them in pieces, and divided them among their 
companions to be worn as insignia during the rest 
of the Festival. 

Of the performance it is easy to speak. The 
band, chorus, and principals, were perfect, from 
first to last. The execution of /li was almost as 
wonderful as that of Elijah the preceding day, 
and everything was done that could be done to 
place it in a favorable light. Never were greater 
zeal and energy displayed; one feeling only 
seemed to actuate the mass—that of doing the ut- 
most to achieve a triumphant success. 

I cannot speak with confidence of the music, 
after the unqualified encomiums I have listened to. 
The merits of //’, nevertheless, are not so uni- 
versally acknowledged as I was led to imagine. 
There are many who dissent from the general 
opinion of the crowd. While some laud the new 
oratorio to the skies, there are others who criticize 
it severely, and these are chiefly among musicians. 
My own impression, after two hearings, to both of 
which I paid particular attention, is: that Mr. 
Costa has written an exceedingly clever work ; 
that he has proved himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the resources of his art; that he has com- 
mand over the orchestra and writes admirably for 
voices; that his musie is to the purpose ; and that 
he has great fluency. Something more than this, 
however, is required to produce a masterpiece (as 
ili has been denominated), and this the composer 
does not possess. Ife displays neither imagination 
nor originality; he is wanting in elevation of 
style; even when he soars, he cannot sustain him- 
self; and that harmony of purpose, which spreads 
such a halo round the compositions of the great 
masters, is not to be found in the new oratorio. 
But what surprised me most was the absence of 
melody, new or old. The phrases are rhythmical 
and flowing, but I did not catch one original 
thought. This is singular for an Italian—the au- 
thor, too, of Don Carlos and Malek Adel. Did 
Mr. Costa deem it requisite to abandon tune in 
the sacred oratorio? If so, he thought very dif- 
ferently from Hiindel and Mendelssohn, whose 
sacred works abound in “ absolute melody.” 

Mr. Costa, however, had much to contend with 
in the composition of J:li. The libretto—if I may 
so call the book of an oratorio—is bad. The 
story—a digest of which has already appeared in 
the Musical World—is disjointed; and the inci- 
dents, few and far between, are by no means 
favorable to musical illustration. ‘The composer 
was therefore compelled to give a fragmentary 
shape to his music and to break the interest into 
pieces. There are two situations, however, which 
offer great scope to the musician, and of these 
Mr. Costa has availed himself melodramatically. 
The first is when Eli overhears his two sons, 
Hophni and Phinehas, riotously singing with the 
women assembled at the door of the tabernacle ; 
the second is where “ Saph”—a valiant warrior of 
Gath—summons the Philistines to battle. Mr. 
Costa has illustrated both of these with effect, 
although, as I have said, melodramatically. ‘The 
employment of the tabret—a sort of Indian drum 
or banjo played with a stick—is questionable, at 
least in sacred music. The second situation, the 
call to battle, is represented with similar contempt 
of “severity.” The singing, however, of Mr. 
Sims Reeves and the chorus induced the audience 
to overthrow the barriers of etiquette, and take 
from the hands of the president the assumed right 
of encoring. With these exceptions the situa- 
tions are unsuggestive and the composer, it must 
be owned, has had up-hill work. 

For many reasons I have refrained from enter- 























ing into an analysis of the music. 
future opportunity will be found for an elaborate 
consideration of its merits. It remains, therefore, 
to speak of the performance, or rather of the 
effect produced, since I have already stated that 
the execution was perfect. 


No doubt a | 


| 


The overture and introduction passed off | 


quietly. The first encore was awarded to the 
chorus, “ The Lord is God,” a round, with a sim- 
ple theme, accompanied by three harps in the 
orchestra. The singing of the chorus, more es- 
pecially of the females, was inimitable. The 
chorus of the ungodly revellers, “ For everything 
there is a season,” was as fine a performance in 
another way, and the music is far more interest- 
ing and difficult, hut the President allowed it to 
pass unnoticed. The solo and chorus, “ Philis- 
tines, hark, the trumpet sounding,” carried every- 
thing before it, and the audience could not sup- 
press their emotions. Mr. Sims Reeves gave the 
solos with electrical effect, and the chorus an- 
swered in a voice of thunder. The applause was 
renewed at the end of the repeat, and Lord 
Willoughby de Broke consented. I forgot to 
mention the air for soprano voice, “Turn thee 
unto me,” immediately following the introduction, 
a graceful and flowing melody, admirably sung by 
Madame Castellan. This really deserved an en- 
core, but the President made no sign. Mlle. 
Castellan was encored in the second air, “TI will 
extol thee,” written something after the manner of 
Hliindel. At the end of the first part, the fugued 
chorus, “ Hosanna in the Highest,” was received 
with uproarious applause. There are three 
fugues, or attempts at fugues, in the first part— 
the overture, the chorus, “ Blessed be the Lord,” 
and the final chorus. 

The second part opens with a morning prayer 
for Samuel, “Lord, from my bed again I rise,” 
one of the most attractive tunes in the oratorio, 


written with skill for the contralto voice, and ex- 


quisitely sung by Madame Viardot. This created 
a genuine impression; Lord de Broke gave the 
signal for repetition, and it was repeated with 
increased effect. oThe trio, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord,” sung by Mesdames Castellan, Viardot, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, was applauded by part of the 
audience, but suppressed —the President remain- 
ing quiescent—silence, contrary to the adage, 
giving no consent. The trio—a sort of round, 
with a harp accompaniment—was sung to perfec- 
tion. Still better, if possible, was the unaccom- 
panied quartet, “ We bless you in the name of the 
Lord,” by Mesdames Castellan and Viardot, Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Herr Formes, the performance 
ot which was irresistible and an encore inevitable. 
The orchestral march of the Israelites, which fol- 
lows, sounds better when it is given subsequently 
to the chorus. The tune is very primitive. The 
chorus, * Hold not thy peace,” is one of the best 
pieces. It was a prodigious performance. The 
air, “ This night I litt my heart to thee’—calm 
and expressive, but not very original—was en- 
titled to notice on account of Madame Viardot's 
singing, than which nothing could be more artistic 
and finished. The dropping of the voice as 
Samuel falls asleep was worthy of the greatest of 
singers. The chorus “ No evil shall befall thee.” 
with triple harp accompaniment, was redemanded, 
chiefly on account of execution. The pianissimos 
and erescendos were managed with wonderful 
effect. The remainder of the oratorio was lis- 
tened to in silence, but the execution was no less 
extraordinary than what had gone before. 

I have scarcely spoken in terms of sufficient 
yraise of the principal singers. T have mentioned 
Madame Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Madame 
Castellan.  Tlerr Formes, however, has a most 
difficult and ungratetal part in Eli. His music is 
of the same sombre and grave character through- 
out, and presents very few opportunities for effect. 
The declamatory powers of the German basso, 
however, had frequent occasions for display, and 
of these he made the best use. The recitatives 
were finely given, and the words of the prophet 
received double force from his earnest and im- 
pressive delivery. Herr Reichardt had little to 
do, but that little he did well, as usual. He is 
always pains-taking, and always equal to what he 
undertakes. 











The oratorio of Eli finishes with a fugued cho- 
rus, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,” during 
the performance of which, yesterday, the audi- 
ence remained standing. 


ee 


(From La Revue Musicale, 1833 ) 


The Elder Garcia. 


MANUEL DEL PorvuLo VINCENTE GARCIA 
was born at Seville, the 21st of January, 1775. 
At six years old he was received into the choir of 
the cathedral, and commenced his musical studies 
under the instruction of Don Antonio Bipa and 
Juan Almarcha. At this time there was no thea- 
tre in Seville, and sacred music was in high esti- 
mation ; the vocal corps belonging to the cathe- 
dral was not only strong in number, but contained, 
also, some distinguished performers, particularly a 
tenor and a male soprano. Garcia, having a very 
agreeable voice and extraordinary talents for 
music, was soon distinguished among his com- 
peers, and by the time he was seventeen, his fame 
not only as a singer, but also as a composer and 
chef d'orchestre, had spread far beyond the limits 
of his native city. The manager of the Cadiz 
Theatre engaged him, and brought him forward 
ina toccadilla, in which the young debutant sang 
several pieces of his own composition. Here he 
obtained considerable reputation as a singer. Tis 
voice—a fine tenor—very flexible, and very ex- 
tensive, particularly in the upper part, was much 
admired ; but his action was so embarrassed and 
cold, that the most discerning spectator could 
never have detected in the awkward youth before 
him even the germ of that dramatic talent which 
afterwards classed him so high among acting sing- 
ers. From Cadiz, Garcia proceeded to Madrid, 
where, arriving during Lent, he appeared in an 
oratorio, the only species of music allowed to be 
performed in that seasonin Spain. Tis residence 
in Madrid was of considerable durat.on ; and he 
there composed several toccadillas. 

When Garcia at length quitted Madrid, he pro- 
ceeded to Malaga, in which city he composed his 
first opera, entitled 27 Preso, the libretto of which 
was borrowed from a French piece called “ The 
Prisoner, or the Likeness.” While he was at 
M ilaga an epidemic fever raged there with such 
virulence as nearly to depopulate whole districts, 
but Garcia was fortunate enough to escape its 
ravages and get back safe to Madrid. On his re- 
turn to the capital, he brought into fashion a spe- 
cies of operettas, in one or two acts, similar to 
those which were then in vogue in France; the 
plots, indeed, were chiefly taken from French 
pieces. These operas made the rounds of the 
Spanish theatres, and were almost all received 
with great applause. Garcia is one of the few 
Spanish composers who have written in the style 
of the national music of the country, which, as is 
well known, possesses a character entirely dis- 
tinct from that of either Italy, Germany, or 
France. Several of his airs became highly popu- 
lar; one in particular called Lo Cavallo, sung 
by him in the character of a smuggler, is as well 
known throughout Spain as Charmante Gabrielle 
in France, or God save the King in England. Some 
persons have denied Garcia’s claim to be consid- 
ered the composer of this most original melody ; 
itistrue the names of those who write popular 
airs are quickly forgotten, but in this case the fact 
is of easy proof, for there are many amateurs still 
living in Madrid who well remember the effect 
made by the air Yo che soy contrabandista, when 
Garcia sang it for the first time not thirty years 
ago. 

On the 11th of February, 1808, Garcia made 
| his appearance in Paris, selecting for his début 
| the Griselda of Paer, being the first time he had 

ever performed in an Italian opera. A journalist, 
whose criticisms carried much weight with them 
at that time, says of him—* Don Garcia is a young 
artist of distinguished talent; his countenance is 
agreeable and expressive—his delivery correct— 
his action natural and animated; his voice is 
sweet-toned, graceful, of very extensive compass 
and extreme flexibility. It is evident that he is a 
man of great ability and experience in his art ; 
his singing is rich in ornament, but frequently too 
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muck embroidered.’ In point of fact, however, 
Garcia owed all his talents as a singer to himself | 
alone ; he had never really studied it as an Art, 
but he had merely listened, imitated, and prac- 
tised. Onthe 15th March, 1809, he gave for his 
benefit a Spanish monologue operetta, called El 
Poetta Calculista, (the first and only Spanish 
opera that has ever been performed in Paris,) 
with such decided success, that it was repeated 
several times running, until the excessive fatione 
of supporting alone a piece in which four compo- 
sitions out of the seven comprised, were con- 
stantly encored, obliged him to suspend the rep- 
resentations. 

Garcia continued in Paris until the commence- 
ment of 1811, when he went to Italy, and appeared 
successively on the theatres of Turin, Naples, and 
Rome. He was elected an academician of the 
Philharmonic Soeiety at Bologna, and appointed 
by Murat principal tenor of his chamber and 
chapel. It was at this period that he became ac- 
quainted with Anzani, one of the most celebrated 
tenors in Italy, from whose instructions and exam- 
ple he acquired those secrets in the art of singing 
which were long monopolized by the old Italian 
masters for their own profit, or that of a few 
privileged scholars. In 1812, he brought out 
with great success at the St. Carlo an opera in two 
acts, imitated from the French, // Califo di Bag- 
dad. Tn 1816 Rossini wrote for him the parts of 
Almaviva in the Barber of Seville and of Otello. 
The air with variations now sung asa finale to 
the Cenerentola, was composed originally for Gar- 
cia in Almaviva, and placed at the end of the 
second act of I/ Barbiere, but only sung by him at 
Rome. Iu the autumn of the same year he re- 
turned to Paris, being engaged by Madame Cata- 
iani, at that time directress of the Théatre Italal- 
ien, and made his debut on the 17th October in 
Il Matrimonio Secreto. We afterwards performed 
in his own opera, J/ Califo di Bagdad, in Griselda, 
Cosi fan tutte, Le Nozze di Figaro, Portogallo’s 
Semiramide, and several others, with equal distine- 
tion as an actor and a singer. By selecting Mad. 
Cinti to represent the principal female character 
in the Califf he gave that charming singer, who 
had hitherto been confined to secondary parts, 
the first opportunity of displaying her talents in a 
favorable light. The piece, the actor, and the ac- 
tress, enjoyed a moment of popularity, when all at 
once Garcia and his Califf disappeared. It was 
whispered that his chief offence was having called 
dowa as much applause in Semiramide, as the 
Queen of Babylon herself, and so reducing that 
august princess to the necessity of playing, for 
several days, the character of La finta Ammalata 
(the pretended patient). However this may be, 
Garcia, tired and ashamed of eternally haggling 
for sixpences, left Paris and went to London, 
where he made his début on the 10th March, 
1818, in the favorite part of A/maviva, and re- 
mained until the end of the ensuing season, 1819, 
when he returned to Paris. 

it is to Garcia that the Parisian audiences owe 
their first acquaintance with the music of Rossini ; 
and if the public knew the green-room intrigues 
had were resorted to, and all the obstacles Garcia 
had to encounter before he succeeded in having 
that great composer’s operas performed, its sense 
of obligation for the eminent services he at length 
succeeded in rendering them would not be small. 
In 1817 he had played Lindoro in the /taliana in 
Algeri, the first opera of Rossini’s ever performed 
in Paris; but when he wished to bring out the Bar- 
ber of Seville for his own benefit, the opera was 
judged unworthy of the capital of France, and the 
singer forced to select another piece. Better in- 
structed this time, he made the bringing out of JI 
Barbiere the sine qua non of his engagement, and 
thus to his perseverance Paris owes the hearing of 
this masterpiece of the comic opera within three 
years of its being composed. 

The period between the autumn of 1819 and 
the beginning of 1824, which Garcia spent in 
Paris, formed the most brilliant portion of his mu- 
sical career. As an actor and singer he enjoyed 
the highest popularity, especially in the parts of 
Almaviva, Otello, and Don Juan. As a com- 
poser, he wrote La Mort du Tasse and Florestan 
for the French opera; Ii Fazzolletto for the The- 
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atre Italien and for the Gymnasium La Meunicre ; 
finally, as a professor of singing, he numbered 
among his pupils Adolphe Nourrit, the Countess 
Merlin, Mad. Favelli, and Mad. Méric Lalande. 
About this time he was also appointed first tenor 
of the chamber and chapel to the king. In 1824, 
Garcia was again engaged for the London opera, 
and returned to England. It was in London that 
Garcia completed the education of his gifted 
daughter, the present Mad. Malibran. In London 
he also opened an academy for singing. In the 
autumn of 1825, the Garcias left London; made 
a tour of the midland and northern parts of Eng- 
land; sang at some concerts and music-meetings 
at Manchester, Derby, and York, and finally em- 
barked at Liverpool, on an excursion to the west- 
ern continent. 

To recount the whole of Garcia’s adventures 
in the New World; tolay before the reader the 
state of music in New York and Mexico at the 
moment he arrived in those cities; to paint all 
the difliculties he had to surmount, or speculate 
on the effect his residence amongst them had 
upon a population to whom the arts were quite 
new, would require too much space ; a few of the 
principal events in his active and brilliant career 
is all we can afford room for. The company with 
which he crossed the Atlantic consisted of himself 
and the younger Crivelli, tenors ; his son Manuel 
Garcia, and Angrisani bassi cantanti; Rosich, 
bufio caricato ; with Mad. Barbiere, Mad. Garcia, 
and her daughter Marietta, soprani. Il Barbiere, 
the opera which they chose as their introduction 
to an American audience, was almost entirely 
performed by the family party; Garcia playing 
Almaviva, his daughter Rosina, his son Figaro, 
and his wife Berta. In the course of the season 
they successively brought forward O/ello, Romeo, 
Il Turco in Italia, Don Giovanni, Taneredi, La 
Cenerentola, and two operas of Garcia’s composi- 
tion, L’ Amante Astuto, and La Figlia dell Aria, 
—the latter written expressly for his daughter and 
Angrisani. 

The air of New York did not agree with an 
Andalusian constitution, and Garcia removed, in 
search of a more congenial climate, from the United 
States to Mexico. Instead of finding in the capi- 
tal of New Spain the repose which he had prom- 
ised himself, he was soon compelled to sing and 
compose more than ever. Three Italian operas had 
been got up with the original words; but the Mexi- 
cans, though they had taste enough to relish the 


music, were not satisfied with performances of 


which they did not understand a single syllable. 
Garcia had no resource but to compose Spanish 
operas, or adapt Spanish words to the Italian ; 
he did both. Amongst the operas written by him 
for the Mexican theatre, Semiramide and Abu- 


farez may be particularly mentioned; and he 


adapted Spanish words to his own Amante Astuto, 
which was performed several nights running. 
The Mexican company, half native and half for- 
eign, was nothing remarkable before Garcia ar- 
rived amongst them; he soon found that the du- 
ties of composer, director, chief of the orchestra, 
singing-master, chorus leader, and even machinist 
and decorator, must all centre in himself. His in- 
defatigable activity was rewarded with such suc- 
cess, that he often said, ‘I would exhibit my 
Mexican performers now before a Parisian audi- 
ence, and they would not be unworthy the honor.’ 

Notwithstanding the favorable reception he had 
met with in Mexico, Garcia could not avoid being 
uneasy at the daily increasing symptoms of ani- 
mosity between the natives and the Spaniards. 
Foreseeing a speedy rupture between them, he 
resolved to return to Europe ; he had great difli- 
culty in obtaining passports, but at length sue- 
ceeded, and set off for Vera Cruz, provided with 
a guard of soldiers, which, however, proved too 
weak, or too faithless, to protect him and his 
goods. Ata place called Tepeyagualeo, his con- 
voy was attacked by brigands, and himself obliged 
to lie flat on his face, while his baggage was 
plundered of 1000 ounces of gold—the savings of 
his industry and economy. He came off with his 
life, however, and succeeded in getting once more 
to Paris, where he determined to dedicate the rest 
of his days to teaching. He appeared again at 
the Théatre Italien, but declined very advantage- 
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ous offers of an engagement at the Scala, and ap- 
plied hiniself with new ardor to the instruction of 
his pupils.*, The last, whose education he com- 
pleted were Madame Raimbeaux, Mademoiselle 
Edwige, and Madame Rutz Garcia. Garcia died 
on the 9th of June, 1832, after a short illness, 
which was not at first considered at all dangerous. 

Tothe last moment of his life Garcia was inces- 
santly occupied with the Art to which the whole 
of that life had been dedicated, enjoying a won- 
derful facility and an activity of mind not less as- 
tonishing. He has left behind him an immense 
number of manuscripts. Besides the operas al- 
ready mentioned in the course of this narrative, 
he was the author of numerous others, most of 
which have not been brought out. 


Correspondence. 


4 . 

Musical 
New York, Sept. 25.—Our opera is about to 
commence again and it is time for me to resume my 
correspondence. 

Before I speak of Music proper, let me say a word 
as to the great artistic treat we New Yorkers are 
enjoying in the presence of Racner. Though I 
had heard her abroad, her performance here has most 
agreeably disappointed my recollections. And every 
time one sees her, the more her splendid acting is 
enjoyed. Iam in great hopes that her visit will have 
a good effect upon the American stage, and I am 
glad to see so many of our rising actors among the 
audience. Last night was the first of the low prices, 
and it fully answered expectations, the house being 
very well filled. To-night the great actress reads 
selections from several plays, at the Tabernacle. I 
wish we could have a chance of seeing her in Pon- 
sard’s charming little comedy of JZorace et Lydie, 
one of the most delightful of her parts. You Bosto- 
nians will have her with you before long. 

The Academy commences on Monday under the 
liberal and enterprising managemeut of Mr. Payne, 
who, besides re-engaging ITacraner, Hensier, 
Briegnort, Morey and Amoprio, has secured the 
following new artists, concerning whom I quote the 
Daily Times : 

1. The celebrated soprano CastTeLiaAn, from the 
London Covent Garden, for whom Meryrersperr 
wrote the part of Bertha in the © Prophet’. This 
lady, it will be remembered, began her career some 
ten years since, in Mexico, when a girl of only 19. 
She afterwards passed through the United States, 
and made a powerful sensation as a concert singer. 
She arrived in London in 1846, and rapidly rose to the 
high position she at present enjoys in Europe. 

2. Signorina ALDINI—a young, pretty and fresh 
contralto, 22 years of age—vne blonde piquante, with 
a sympathetic voice and good method. She will ap- 
pear in the “ Trovatore” as Azucena, to LAGRANGE’S 
Leonora 

3. Satvrant—one of the most promising of ten- 
ors, 32 years of age. Voice powerful, with true 
“tenor” ring. Said to be a first rate musician—pos- 
sessing a remarkable flexibility for Rossinian music, 
although his forte is the Meverbeerian dramatic style. 
He sang in the “ Prophet’ last season in Florence, 
and, after RoGrer and TAMBERLIK, is considered the 
best representative of this ré/e. 

4. Caspani—a young basso, with an extraordinary 
voice. Said to be in every respect superior to Su- 
SINI. 

The season is to comprise forty nights, and I have 
no doubt that Mr. Payne will make it the most bril- 
liant and successful one we have yet had. In my 
next I will give youan account of the opening per- 
formance. 

The Philharmonic rehearsals do not commence till 
the end of October, those of the first concert (and I 
hope the rest) to be under Mr. Bergmann’s direc- 
tion. 

Bristow's “Rip Van Winkle” is finally to be 
given at Niblo’s next Thursday. It has been long 
enough in preparation to be well brought out. 


* The fact is, that his voice, which had for years past 
been much impaired, had now almost entirely deserted 
him. 











Buckley’s troupe have re-opened in their newly- 
decorated house, with a new prima donna, Miss 
Mitten. I see by the Review that there is a musi- 
cian in Baltimore named Signor Allbites. Rather 
suggestive. 

When my friend, ‘ Mister Brown’, returns to Go- 
tham, I will take him to see the Diisseldorf Gallery, 
which he once told me he had seen only either once 
or not at all, I forget which. To talk of its being 
the refuse of other collections, while it contains many 
pictures painted at Mr. Boker’s order, for which he 
was afterwards offered double the purchase money, 
copies of which hang in the Berlin royal palace and 
engravings in every other house in Germany ; and 
then to praise Mr. Bryan’s collection of “old mas- 
ters” as so very fine! O, Mister Brown, do not do 
that! The New York Gallery is the largest and finest 
of paintings of the Diisseldorf school in the world. 
Consul Wagner (in Berlin) has a larger collection, 
but it is not limited to that school, comprising many of 
the Dresden, Munich and others, concerning which 
Mister B. seems to be ignorant. But when Mister 
B. returns, (which I hope may be soon, I want to 
see “ that hat’’) I will try to convince him. R. 
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tFNEW VOLUME. — With our next number (for 
Oct. 6,) will commence the E:eura half-yearly Votume of our 
Journal of Music. The opening at the same time of the Musi- 
cal Season of 1855-6 makes it a good time for new subscribers 
to commence. We trust our friends who have kept us com- 
pany so far, will use a little effort to increase the company, 
and send us in the names of not a few new readers. 


Public Amusements. 

Our Boston Musie Hall during the two past 
weeks (we will not look back any further!) has 
presented two most charming and in every way 
refining, edifying spectacles, of a nature properly 
kindred to and in some degree partaking of the 
Art which built it, as Amphion’s lyre built Thebes. 
The first was the exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society, which for four days and evenings filled 
the entire floor and stage of that vast edifice with 
Flora’s and Pomona’s delicately distributed har- 
monies of sight and smell and taste ; happy, gen- 
tle crowds the while circulating through all the 
aisles and corridors, or hanging with silent rap- 
ture over the scene from the balconies above, 
while bands of music aided to complete the illu- 
sion. This was truly and in many senses an 
esthetic use to put that noble hall to; such scenes 
and festivities tend directly to refine and har- 
monize and humanize the tastes and sensibilities 
and manners of the people. The place was ad- 
mirably fitted for the purpose, and the scene was 
one of the most beautiful we ever looked upon. 
In many respects Nature would have looked bet- 
But 


the mere assemblage of so many elements of 


ter for a little more artistic arrangement. 


beauty produced, like the kaleidoscope, an artistic 
whole, and showed at least how much more may 
In the world of Art, 
we are always exposed to the demoralizing influ- 


be, doubtless will be, done. 
ence of a great deal of false Art. Nature’s 
fruits are always «esthetic, always beautiful; Na- 
ture is always true, in harmony with and sugges- 
tive of true Art. Therefore let us invite Flora, 
Ceres and Pomona, at the season when they 
have “all their blushing honors thick upon them”, 
into our chief temple and hall of Art, that they 
may do their part also, with the Muses, in the 
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esthetic education of the people, in teaching us, 
rude, anxious, hurrying, feverish utilitarians that 
we are, ‘the beauty of holiness.” 

But fascinating as that fairy scene is in our 
memory, we were still more delighted and en- 
couraged by what we witnessed in the same place 
last Wednesday evening. Taking advantage of 
the removal of the seats from the floor of the 
Musie Hall, the Rev. Mr. BAnNArD, (that inde- 
fatigable and wise friend of youth, who believes 
so much and does so much in shutting out the 
foes of purity by preocccupying the young, 
ardent social nature with innocent and graceful 
recreations,) conceived the happy idea of enga- 
ging it fora Promenade Concert and Dance for the 
children and friends of the Warren Street Chapel, 
an institution which is certainly a blessing to our 
city. At the low price of twenty-five cents, and 
for children half price in the afternoon, the hall 
was, thrown open to the public afternoon and 
evening. The younger children took their turn 
mainly in the afternoon; yet many of them, 
under the guardianship of their parents, mingled 
in the evening in the quadrilles, waltzes, contra- 
dances, &e. of the children of “a larger growth.” 
The Band discussed sweet 


and enlivening music, now as a brass band, and 


Germania Serenade 


now with violins and reeds, from a pretty little 
arbor surmounted by an evergreen pagoda on the 
The fronts of the 
Besides the glow-worm 


stage. balconies were also 
hung with evergreen. 
belt of lights around the cornice, new gas burners 
had been placed under the galleries, and the 
white reflecting surface of the naked floor, made 
the place magically light and beautiful. The 
ha!l looked larger and more glorious than ever. 
Certainly the whole country contains no_ ball- 
room to compare with it in size and splendor, as 
well as chaste artistic symmetry. 

There must have been by the middle of the 
evening not far from two thousand happy people, 
of all ages, assembled in that hall. The balco- 
nies were full of pleased spectators of the gay 
and moving scene below. The whole broad area 
was covered by parties of dancers, moving simul- 
It like the 
particles of sand thrown into symmetrical and 


taneously to the bright music. was 
shifting figures on a> musically vibrating surface. 
Whatever awkwardness or clumsiness there might 
have been in individual sets, became graceful in 
the general effect of so wide-spread a mass set in 
motion by one rhythmical and cheerful impulse. 
It was an atmosphere of purity and simple, cordial 
courtesy. Bad elements sought not to enter the 
charmed circle. There were simple refreshment 
tables spread in the corridors, and there was 
every thing to render happy, without dangerous 
exposure. 

The musical selections were of course light and 
popular, as for such a scene they should be. 
Here the object was not Art, but entertainment, 
with artistic aid. Mightily were the little folks 
delighted, and vigorously did they clap their 
and the * Rail- 
The din of “real anvils”, it must 


hands, after the “ Anvil Chorus” 
road Galop.” 
be confessed, was somewhat stunning, but it 
pleased the boys. All this is well enough in its 
place, and it is pretty sure to find its place and 
Yet 


there be those (a new crop of such verdure, 


occupy unto the utmost limit of the same. 


saucy weeds, springs up here every year) who 
raise a senseless clamor in the newspapers if any 


seek to make a place for something higher also ! 








who would drown the first faint peep of “ classical 
music” with their anvils, and forasmuch as “ Poor 
Pillecoddy” is a pleasant thing, would put us 
down with Pillecoddy is a finer thing than Shak- 
speare! The real issue with these people is not, 
whether we shall have this or that kind of music, 
but it shall have Music, or 
whether we shall have Fun. Why not each in 
And if Beethoven is out of 
blacksmith’s pic-nic, are not 


is whether we 
its own season ? 
place in a gypsey 
the anvils still more out of place where people go 
to hear Beethoven’s symphonies ? But this is a 
digression. Our good friend, Mr. Barnard, and 
his coadjutors, have of course no sympathy with 
this puerile nonsense; they advocate popular, 
promenade concerts, simply, for the good they do, 
and not controversially, as versus classical Art 
and the keeping open of deeper fountains for all 
who may have the thirst to drink thereof. 

We trust the Music Hall directors and the 
public will not be slow to profit by the hint af- 
torded 
Such entertainments should become frequent. 


by the entire success of Wednesday. 
A half day’s work at any time will remove the 
seats from the Musie Hall, and thus is opened a 
new, legitimate, and graceful source of income to 
the Hall, entirely worthy of its character as one 
of the ministers to general wsthetic culture, and 
making it, we trust, never again necessary to ex- 
tend its hospitality to “ Baby Shows” and such 
Barnumbian abominations, in order to preserve the 
Tall for those higher uses for which it was ori- 
ginally ‘built, and which by themselves alone 
cannot yet pay the cost of such luxurious accommo- 
dation. To the public, on the other hand, asa 
mode of innocent recreation, and a means of in- 
direct social culture, such cheap and beautiful 
festivities, surrounded by such wholesome influ- 
ences, may be productive of untold benefit, while 
they will give mere Amusement its own place, 
wherein it may disport itself to heart’s content, 
without treading surlily and rudely upon the 
toes of those who would enjoy undisturbed 
an equally legitimate and useful 
“classical” high Art. Success to Mr. Barnard, 
and to cheap promenade, dance concerts in the 
most beautiful and noble hall in Boston, or the 


whole United States ! 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


Of the proposed Orchestral Concerts we can only 
say that one great obstacle—commonly the greatest 
obstacle to all such enterprises—has been happily 
removed, and we trust that we shall soon be able to 
announce a completed and acceptable arrangement. 


The Menperssoun QuINTETTE CLUB announce 
themselves again ready to engage for series of pri- 
vate Classical Soirées, such as they gave so satisfac- 
torily and with such good effect on musical taste in 
cultivated home circles last winter in Cambridge, 
New Bedford, and other of the larger towns. The 
Club are now absent on a fortnight’s concert tour in 
Maine, accompanied by Mrs. Wrntwortn, in 
which they will visit Bangor, Belfast, Rockland, 
Bath, Augusta, Waterville, &c. On their return we 
may expect their programme for the winter season of 
delightful Chamber Concerts in Messrs. Chickering’s 
saloon. 


Meanwhile Music for the past week in Boston has 
only shown itself as an auxiliary to the sweet-smell- 
ing fruits and flowers, and to the festivities of chil- 


| Vie sal 


dren, whereof we have taken editorial notice in ano- 
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sphere of | 





ther column. We would here furthermore throw out 
the hint, whether the City itself would not discharge 
its parental duty more effectually by investing in 
such innocent and graceful amusements of its chil- 
dren a portion of the patriotic fund that annually 
spits itself away in fire-crackers. We see by the 
report of expenditures for the past year, that Boston 
has expended $850 for two months (perhaps $1.000 
for the whole season) of music in the evenings on 
the Common. But the bill for the celebration of the 
Fourth of July, with its senseless noise and pomp, 
amounted to $10,000. Jour thousand taken out of 
that would not be missed,—or missed only for the 
better—while, in place of fire works blazed away in 
half an hour, it would maintain a large Civic Band 
of Music, comprising reeds as well as brass, sufficient 
to be heard well in the open air, and supply public 
promenade concerts every pleasant night in the 
whole summer. Which were the best economy of 
popular enjoyments at the public expense ? 


The Opera at the Academy in New York opens 
Monday evening. The programme for the season is 
unfolded by our correspondent. Among the singers 
of late European notoriety is CAstrnLan, whom all 
our concert-goers of some twelve years past will 
welcome back with eager interest. She has achieved 
a name since then. The opera, we understand, will 
visit Boston in December. Meanwhile the elegant 
and spacious Boston Theatre has put on internally a 
much more light and cheerful aspect, by exchanging 
the deep, lurid crimson color of its walls for a deli- 
vate and pleasant pink, which however has the fault 
of badly harmonizing with the other shades of red 
seen in the backs of the seats, the cushioned borders 
of the galleries, &e. We have seen nicely acted 
comedy there within a week or two. Especially 
Bulwer’s ingenious play, called “ Money”, was quite 
artistically done in all its details (saving the absurd 
overdoing of the fop), and with the distinguished aid 
of Mr. Vanpennorr. We are glad to see in theat- 
ricals, as well as operas, careful attent on given to 
the whole caste of a play, and trust the manager will 
be rewarded. The orchestra, too, now under the 
direction of Mr. Comer, aided by Mr. Suck, is 
larger and more efficient than has been common in 
our theatres. Now, all ye Muses, interpose to have 
Racue. 


from the mortification of having the world’s greatest 


come to the Boston Theatre, and save us 
actress appear in that little, dirty box, the Howard 
Atheneum! What is so grand a theatre for, if not 
for Rachel and for Grisi? And now that we have 
stumbled, as it were, upon theatricals, let us say that 
there is clever acting, on a small seale, going on just 
now in that same Howard Athenxum, under the 
management those two excellent comedians, 
Messrs. Fretp & T. Puacipr. Especially have we 
been touched by the natural, not overstrained, direct, 


of 


manly, refined impersonations of an elder actor, 
who should be a model to our stage sentimentaiists 
and ranters, Mr. J. 8S. Brown. The orchestra— 
apparently extemporaneous enough for Nick Bot- 
tom’s play—is execrable,—music of that not fabu- 
lous kind that sets one’s teeth on edge ! 


Miss ADELAIDE Puituips arrived by an English 
packet at New York last Sunday, and has rejoined 
her family and friends in Boston. We trust we shall 
soon have an opportunity of welcoming her and en- 
We should 
rejoice to hear her in opera, but trust that opera will 
not claim the whole of her, since she undoubtedly 
possesses wherewithal greatly to enrich our orato- 
rios and concerts, in which good music and not mere 
dramatic excitement is the main thing thought of. 


joying her fine vocal powers in public. 


We close to-day the sad and touching chapter of 
the last days of Cnopry, from the “Memoirs” of 
disturbed 


GrorcGe Sanp—doubly sad from the 


relation of two high-minded friends of such distin- 
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guished genius. Mme. Sand’s estimate of Chopin’s 
musical genius, rare and delicate as it was, is cer- 
tainly extravagant. The idea of his including in 
himself Bacu, BeerHoven and Weser is as_ wild 
as is the coupling of the third in the same trio with 
the two grander masters. But it is all natural and 
honorable to the imaginative and sympathetic sub- 


jectivity of the woman and the intimate companion. 


Mile. De Lamorre, the energetic and successful 
teacher of the Piano-Forte, will open two new Classes 
during the two coming weeks. See advertisement. 
_...Much complaint has been made not only that it 
is proposed to take Racuext to the Howard Athe- 
neum, instead of the Boston Theatre, but also that 
Monsieur Raphael Felix announces that there will be 
no orchestra, whereat the Courier &- Enquirer remarks 
that the admirers of the great tragédienne in New 
York would count it a blessing were the orchestra to 
find fifteen hundred bars’ rest set down for them at 
the conclusion of each act! 

The Philadelphia papers are rapturous in their 
praises of the Paropi-STRAKOSCH concerts..... 
The Musical Fund Society gives its first Concert 


of the season there this evening, with the aid of 


Mile. Vestvaur. Sig. Ceresto, the new tonor, Sig, 
Bernarpt, baritone, Herr 
player, and Mr. Witti1AmM Dressier, pianist. The 
programme is miscellaneous, including the overture 
to “Castle of Lichtenstein” by Lindpaintner, and 
another, by Mendelssohn, to “ The Wanderer’, which 
we never heard of before, at least by that title; a 


SCHREIBER, cornet- 


Scherzo by Beethoven, and arias, duets, &e., from 
Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini, &e. The most of a musi- 
eal event in Philadelphia for the week past would 
seem to be the dedication of the splendid new 
Masonic Temple, where there were very lengthy and 
imposing ceremonies, including various original songs 
and odes set to music, as well as marches by grand 
choruses from the “ Creation” and 


orchestra and 


“Messiah”, such as ‘ Achieved is the glorious 


work,” the “ Hallelujah” and others. 


Boston is made the richer musically by the return 
recently from Germany of our young townsman, 
G. W. Prarr, who has established himself as a 
teacher of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Mr. Pratt comes from earnest studies in the best 
school,_—the Conservatory at Leipzig,—where the 
distin- 


true tone of musicianship prevails. He has 


guished himself there as a singer, where he has devo- 


ted himself particularly to the ereat vocal music of 


the 
studied in the Garcia 


Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert and 


like. As to method he has 
school, even while in Leipzig, and has since received 
some lessons while in London from Garcia himself. 
We take peculiar pleasure in welcoming a singer and 
a teacher of singing who has been formed in Ger- 
many ; for the true old Italian school is not found 
necessarily in Italy (in these Verdi days) more than 
elsewhere, and Germany is now par excell nee the 
land of music, where one learns to know good musie, 
and not merely to sing; and we have heard as high 
that 


one with any true genius for song may learn as much 


an authority as Madame GotpscuMiptT savy, 


by listening to the Symphonies of the Conservatoire, 
as by living in Italy, and that a singer may take 
useful lessons even from the violoncello. To culti- 


vate good music is the main thing than 


We shall have more to say on 


even more 
( ultivating the voice. 
this point. 


—————» ¢ = 


In a number of the old London Jiumonicon for 133, 
we chanced upon the following bit of history: 


On Thursday the 20th of June, a new opera was ac- 
tually produced—the first attempt of the kind this sea- 
son! The oceasion was Mme. Pasra’s benefit: the 
name of the piece, Norma, a tragic opera in two acts, 
composed by Siguor Bettini, and got up under his per- 
sonal direction. 


After a sketch of the plot, the following pretty just criti- 
cism is given; only we with the experience of 1855 could 
inform the critic that musical din was a thing compara- 
tively unknown in those times: 


That this is an imitation of Medea is evident, and, as 
in that opera, Mme. Pasta is the life and soul of this. 
Her acting alone saves it here, as it did in Milan, where 
it was first produced last vear. 

Considered as a whole, the music, though not censur- 
able in regard to the rules of composition, possesses the 
most fatal of all faults—it is deplorably uninteresting; 
except the motivo of the duet, Deh! con te li prendi, an 
aria, Norma! che fu? and the finale, not a piece has the 
slightest pretence to originality, or produces the least 
effect. The overture and introduzione stun one with all 
kinds of noisy instruments, and half or more, of the first 
act is accompanied by the same intolerable din. The 
musie of the last scene, and the acting of PAsTA, but es- 
pecially the latter, will keep the opera on the stage while 
she remains to fill the part; without her, or her equal, 
if such should ever be found, it has no chance of being 
listened to in London; and even with her, it is witha 
half reluctance permitted. 
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-2J0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office, 


Advertisements. 


Che Arndelssahn Quintette Club, 


ESPECTFULLY announce to the musical public of Boston 
» and vicinity, that they are prepared to receive engage- 
ments for 
PRIVATE MUSICAL SOIREES, 
similar to these given by them last year in Boston, Cambridge, 
Milton, New Bedford. ete. ete. 
THOMAS RYAN, See’y, 15 Dix Place, Boston. 
The Club would inform their old subscribers in Boston that 
the Messrs. CHicKFERING have again kindly placed at their dis- 
posal their beautiful Saloon for the Soirées this winter, and on 
the return of the Club from the eastern country, about the 
middle of October, their subscription lists will be issued. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 36 Charles Street 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
Tlas the honor to announce that she will open TWO NEW 
CLASSES on the 8th and on the 16th of October, for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

One Class in the morning, the other in the afternoon, for 
the convenience of young ladies attending School. 

[(F> Terms, Fifteen Dollars for Twen:y-Four Lessons, 

Mile. Gabrielle De Lamotte may be addressed at her resi- 

dence, 55 Hancock street. 


MR. DE LAMOTTE 

Regs leave to announce that he will open two new Classes 
next week for the INSTRUCTION of young ladies IN FRENCH, 

Mr. De Lamotte will begin on the eighth of October a course 
of Frencu Conversations for those who wish to practise 
French. 

(> Terms Five Dollars for Twenty-Four Lessons. 

Applications may be made at his residence, 55 Hancock 
street. 

MR. CORELLI, 
Ephemera by the success of his CLAssrs in Stnatne 

4 last year, proposes to resume the same at the Messrs. Chick- 
ering’s rooms, on Monday, Oct. Ist, at 4 o'clock, P. M., to be 
continued at the same hour and place on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

As it is the intention of Mr. Corelli, to give young ladies the 
opportunity of practising Trios, Quartets, Choruses, &e , he 
has engaged the services of Sig. GeNNARI as pianist and accom- 
panist. 

A} R. AUGUST FRIES, Teacher of Music, will be ready 
i to receive pupils after October 15th, and may be addressed 
at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 282 Washington street, or 
at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 





NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers eall the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently caleulated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PRACTICAL work, serving both as a Manual of instrue- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highiy commend the work. Mr. 
WILLIAM MASON says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Georce J. Wrens says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 





13 Tremont St. Boston. 
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“VOCAL INSTRUCTOR.” 
HE EUROPEAN METHOD of Teaching Vocal Music in 
Classes, with Elementary and Progressive Exercises in 
Solfeggi and Vocalization—including a selection of Secular and 
Sacred Duettos, Trios, Quartettes and Choruses, by Mr. Deems. 
Price $6 per doz. Published entire in Treble and Bass Clefs, 
separately. A copy for examination in Treble and Bass will 
be sent to any address upon the reception of 50 cts in stamps 
or money. Published by GEORGE WILLIG, Jr., Baltimore. 





THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. 


HE NEW EDITION of this popular collection of Church 
Music, by Dr. Lowell Mason, is now ready. The Elemen- 
tary department has been entirely re-written and re-modelled, 
and is accompanied with easy and pleasing Part Songs and 
other exercises for the voice, which will be found exceedingly 
useful in Singing Schools and classes. A number of new tunes 
have been added, but no former ones omitted. The saleof the 
New Carminais unparalleled. But few churches in the coun- 
try can be found where it is not known and admired. 
For sale by OLIVER DITSON, and the Booksellers gen- 
erally. $29 8w 
HISTORY OF THE FLUTE. 
IHIOSE who would be informed of the peculiarities in the 
construction of the various kinds of FLUTES, would do 
well to send for BADGER’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTE, No. 181 Broadway, N Y. Price one shilling, 
and post paid to any part of the United States, 
New York, Sept. 15, 1855. 4t 


NITOTR SINGERS. — A Lady and Gentleman, Soprano and 
/ Bass, are desirous of making an engagement to sing in a 
Church Choir in the City. Well acquainted with all kinds of 
Church music. Address X. J. at this office. 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 


IIE undersigned begs leave to announce, that he will open 

next month a CLASS IN TLARMONY or THOROUGIL 
BASS, for Organists, Musie Teachers, and others wishing to 
study this science, to commence on Thursday, Oct. 4th, and 
continue each Thursday afternoon, from 3 to 5 o'clock, at his 
residence, No. 976 Washington st. 

The instructions will consist in Theory, Thorough Bass 
playing, Modulation and Extemporizing. 
Terms, $8 in advance for 24 lessons. 

$15 3t 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 


A. WERNER. 


Teacher of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint, 
In private lessons or classes. 


RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 


MR. CORELLI 
Regs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Messrs. CHICKERING’S Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. Applientions may be made 
at the Messrs Chickering’s Warerooms, (Masonic Temple.) or 
at Mr. Corelli's residence, 47 Hancock street. Sep8 2m 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


MOSES IN EGYPT, 
S performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
JA. Composed by Rossini, translated and adapted by George 
8. Parker. Price #1 50. 
Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 
TS. D. & I. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 


No. 417 Washington Street, 


By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Asso: jation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from #45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $200. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 
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(Imported from England,) 


389, Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


TOVELLO'S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a List of Music 
N for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. Con- 
taining Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns, and An- 
thems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
Chorusee; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigais 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c. &c. 
Sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. in Vocal Score, with 
Piano Forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, $1,63; Judas 
Maceabeeus, $1,63; Haydn’s Creation, $1.25. All the Orato- 
rios of these great masters have been published in this series 
at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. All the Choruses in 
the octavo editions of the Oratorios, may be had distinct in 
Voeal Score with Organ or Piano Forte accompaniment, at 3, 
6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
music in separate vocal parts. In this work are published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Handel's “ Messiah,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s “ Judas Maccabeeus,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's “ Samson,” price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 


COLLECTION OF GLEES, Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Class Circular. For 
particulars, see Catalogue No. 5, sent postage free for one cent. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 


Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


WORKS OF ART. 

HE undersigned have associated themselves under the firm 

of CHANDLER & CLAPP, as DeaLers IN Works OF ART, 

to which business they will give their exclusive attention. 

They have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STREET, and fitted 

up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 

tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Engravings, ete., of which 

they have now on hand a large and valuable stock, selected 

with great care, and includi: g many rare works by the most 

celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Persoas inter- 

ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 

where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 

country, and every convenience for examining them «t leisure. 

The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 
the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 

G. L. CHANDLER, 
Boston, July, 1855. GEO. G, CLAPP, 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
\ TILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October Ist, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. Benpe.ari’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs Chickering’s Ssloon, where the exercises 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at 
the same hour. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’'S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 


19 §. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(Kast side,) PIULADELPHIA. 


QA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington ‘Street » Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIi:E, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. 


Apr 29 tf 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the publie that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 





NEW GLEE BOOK....PRICE 50 CENTS. 
ie CONTINENTAL VOCALIST’S GLEE BOOK, Compri- 

sing the Songs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 cents. 


| Just published by Qliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 
REACIER OF RIC OREAW, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET, 
(G-Communications may be left with OLiver Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


EI E WwW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIAN O=POs 2 fb. 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
wt be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 


Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Importers aud Wublishers of Alusir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1G AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published. ——Price Three Dollars, 

Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
LF? Will return to the city by the lst of October. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town an! is realy to receive pupils, He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 
CARL HAUSE 
FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 








No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. _ 


MODEXI: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


HE Organ-IHarmonium is an entirely new (patent) musieal 
instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows :—l1. Diapason ; 2, 
Dulciana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy: 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more expecially ; 


the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large publie 


halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (aS SUPERIOR fo all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F, 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonie Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, BE, 
Bruce, ete. ete. 

Prices from $60 to $175. 

(G> Circulars containing a full description of the Medel | 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under. 
signed. 

HENRY MASON. } MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. J Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 


NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influs | 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, Lowe.t, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 
Duran, President of the N tional Academy of Design, Danign 
Huntincton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LoNGFELLOW, BayaRD TAYLOR, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 
W. Beecuer, Rev. Samvet Osooon, Rev. H. W. BetLows, Hon, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GreenovuGH, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. : 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tak CRAYON, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, _ 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt — 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste_ 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, | 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num | 
bers supplied. 


~ SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





Cc. EX. CLARIKH, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St 


RESIDENCE, ...13 SUAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal | 
has met with continually increasing favor, and. it will entet 
upon its EIGHTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
October 6th. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with |) 


glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 


including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, } 


Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 


performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of | 


New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays 0m 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Musie in its 


Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the | 


Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and } 


the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and | 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of | 


Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 


((>>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- | 


nished. Address (post-paid) 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scroon Sr. Bostox: 


— 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line spmee 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .. 
Do do each subsequent. ...86 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance ;: for yearly advertisements, 


terly in advance. 
Seren, L>ALYYTTIF 








EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 











